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THE CLOSING DAY OF THE CONGRESS. 

The celebration at New Britain was the climax of the 
Congress, but there were events of great public impor- 
tance in reserve for Wednesday. One of these was the 
address delivered by Edwin D. Mead on the demands 
which should be made of the third Hague Conference. 
Mr. Mead prefaced his suggestions with an account of 
the Hague legislation for the regulation of war and for 
its prevention, dwelling particularly upon the advance 
made in the arbitral system and the progress toward the 
new Court of Arbitral Justice. He recognized the great 
value of President Taft's recent utterance with regard to 
the possibility of adjudicating questions of honor like 
any other questions, and hoped that the third Hague 
Conference might make an arbitration treaty that should 
reduce or even eliminate the customary reservations of 
special cases from arbitration. He called attention to the 
value of a resolution recently passed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature against the taking of territory from other 
peoples by conquest, and commended the practice already 
begun among some nations of setting apart a peace 
budget. He also urged the importance of the American 
plan for the immunity from capture of private property 
at sea, a measure that will tend to prepare the way for 
the reduction of armaments. 

Rev. Walter Walsh of Scotland, whose presence in 
this country has been a tonic to the peace workers, gave 
an entertaining exposition of Normal Angell's new book, 
" Europe's Optical Illusion." Rev. Professor Kilpatrick 
of Toronto gave an ethical analysis of the question of 
war and peace, in which he showed that only where there 
is love will peace certainly prevail ; peace is not a manu- 
factured article, but a spirit. Mr. Ginn, in a brief paper, 
explained, as he has done in public articles, the purposes 
and progress of his International School of Peace, which 
is now in operation, the organization of some of the de- 
partments having already been commenced. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

At the opening of the afternoon session it was voted 
to send a cablegram of sympathy to the Queen Dowager 
of Great Britain, prepared and signed by the president 
of the Congress. A telegram of greeting and sympathy 
was also ordered sent to Hon. Robert Treat Paine, pres- 
ident of the American Peace Society, who had been 
kept from the Congress by ill-health. 

Judge Robert F. Raymond of the Massachusetts Su- 
perior Court was then introduced as the presiding officer 
for the afternoon. On taking the chair he made some 
very instructive remarks on the progress of equity in the 
dealings of men and nations with each other. The plat- 
form of the Congress was presented by President Luther 
of Trinity College, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and unanimously approved. (We print it in full 
elsewhere.) 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, ex-Chief Justice of Con- 
necticut, was then introduced and gave an admirable 
paper on the relation of international law to the world 
peace problem, which we hope to publish in full next 
month. 

The annual meeting of the American Peace Society 
then followed, and was addressed by Hon. John W. 
Foster, ex- Secretary of State. His excellent paper on 
" War Not Inevitable," found on another page, will be 
read with great pleasure, we are sure, by all our friends. 



The afternoon closed with the business meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

The spirit of the Congress had its fullest literary and 
social expression at the closing banquet at the Allyn 
House in the evening. Everything said there lifted to a 
high ethical plane a congenial company of delegates, of 
citizens of Hartford and New Britain, who got together 
once more for a farewell review of their most interesting 
week in the study of the peace movement. Dean Rogers 
presided. Speeches were made by Hon. George B. 
Chandler of Rocky Hill, Conn., a speaker noted for his 
literary style; by Hon. Herbert Knox Smith, National 
Commissioner of Corporations, who spoke on the force 
of commerce, emphasizing the fact that our disputes are 
hereafter likely to be commercial and need a commercial 
tribunal, which must of course be one of right if it is to 
be the agent of justice; by Rev. Walter Walsh, who, 
with his usual readiness, responded to a toast to King 
George V; by Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Springfield, 
Mass., whose view of the problem of dealing with mili- 
tarism and war was broadly philosophical ; by Mr. Mead, 
who made one of his most telling speeches, full of anima- 
tion and conviction ; by Prof. M. Honda of Japan, who 
spoke most instructively on the relations of the East to 
the West ; and by Dr. Trueblood, who gave a brief ac- 
count of the growth of the peace movement in Japan, 
with which Professor Honda had been connected, and 
made a discriminating review of the work of the Con- 
gress. A highly creditable original poem, based upon a 
veteran's supposed memories of the Civil War, teaching 
a vivid lesson in the wickedness of war, was read by 
Burgess Johnson of New York. 

The Congress closed leaving behind it a sense of fel- 
lowship among the New England peace workers such as 
has never before been felt by them, and that promises 
well for organized and aggressive work in the future. 



Elihu Burritt. 

BY JAMES BROWN SCOTT, SOLICITOR OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE. 

A commemorative address delivered before the New England 
Peace. Congress at New Britain, May 10, 1910. 

The life of Elihu Burritt, which has been a source of 
pride to New Britain and an inspiration to the humble 
of many lands, is, from the wordly point of view, singu- 
larly uneventful. Born in 1810 in New Britain, in 
Connecticut, he died in his native town in 1879, after a 
lifetime devoted to the service of mankind. A black- 
smith by trade, a student by instinct, a scholar by 
attainment, an author of eminence, a benefactor and 
philanthropist by profession, he has written his name 
large in the history of international development. To 
bring the nations together into fellowship ; to point out 
the likeness of the peoples, rather than to accentuate 
their differences ; to facilitate the exchange of ideas and 
ideals by travel, personal intercourse and correspondence ; 
to call into being a Congress of Nations for the codifica- 
tion of the laws of nations and an international court 
for their interpretation and application to controversies, 
so that an appeal to arms should be unnecessary,— these 
were his aims and the realization of these was in part his 
personal achievement. 
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Why do the good people of New Britain celebrate the 
centennial of his birth, and why do representatives of 
the nations cluster about his grave ? It is not because 
of his learning, however varied and profound, and his 
knowledge acquired amid untoward and distressing cir- 
cumstances. It is not because of his character, although 
worthy of veneration and imitation, for beauty and 
purity of character would not alone have attracted gen- 
eral attention. Nor is it on account of his ability, for 
ability does not of itself ensure remembrance. Wide and 
varied learning and knowledge, irreproachable character 
and ability of a high order were indeed his, but singly 
or collectively they would not in themselves have sufficed 
to make his name " sweet as honey on the lips of men." 
The gratitude of posterity is due to the fact that he 
devoted himself unflinchingly and unselfishly to the 
service of an ideal — an ideal whose realization would 
redound, not merely to the credit of himself and his coun- 
try, but which would promote the happiness and welfare 
of his fellowmen, elevate the race, and profoundly modify 
and purify the type of our common civilization. The 
ideal to which his life and his thought were consecrated 
was the establishment of a Congress of Nations to for- 
mulate and declare the law, and a Court of Nations to 
interpret the law, codified or created by the Congress of 
Nations, whereby international controversies might peace- 
ably be settled by the principles of justice without 
resort to force. 

The idea was not original, for it has been the dream 
and hope of centuries ; but his was the honor to proclaim 
it from the housetop, to organize congresses in its behalf 
in England and on the Continent, and to create a pub- 
lic opinion for its realization. His work was interrupted 
by wars on the Continent and a civil war at home ; he 
was not permitted to witness a Pan-American Confer- 
ence or to acclaim a Peace Conference at The Hague. 
His feet were entangled in the brier and the brush, and 
the forest hid from his anxious eyes the light beyond. 
The promised land he did not see, but he set in motion the 
forces which have partially realized the hope that burned 
within him and the aspiration that neither slumbered nor 
slept. It is for service actually rendered to the cause of 
international righteousness and international peace that 
the world holds him in grateful remembrance and hails 
him as a benefactor of his kind. 

The plan for a Congress and a Court of Nations which 
Mr. Burritt explained and laid before the Peace Confer- 
ences of Brussels (1848), Paris (1849), Frankfort (1850), 
London (1851), was the plan of his fellow-countryman, 
William Ladd. The Congress was, to quote from Ladd's 
little "Essay on a Congress of Nations," published in 
1840, to be "a Congress of ambassadors from all those 
Christian and civilized nations who should choose to send 
them, for the purpose of settling the principles of inter- 
national law by compact and agreement, of the nature of 
a mutual treaty, and also of devising and promoting plans 
for the preservation of peace, and meliorating the condi- 
tions of man." * In this Congress the nations were to 
appear and to vote as equals, and the result of their labors 
was to be submitted to the nations for ratification by the 
appropriate internal organs. 

The resemblance between Mr. Ladd's Congress and 
the august assembly convoked in 1899 by the Czar of all 

* Essay, page i. 



the Russias is apparent, and the program of the Hague 
Conferences is strikingly like the program drawn up and 
published by Mr. Ladd. " The Congress of Nations," he 
said, " is to have nothing to do with the internal affairs of 
nations, or with insurrections, revolutions, or contending 
factions of people or princes, or with forms of government, 
but solely to concern themselves with the intercourse of 
nations in peace and war: (1) To define the rights of 
belligerents towards each other ; and endeavor, as much 
as possible, to abate the horrors of war, lessen its fre- 
quency and promote its termination. (2) To settle the 
rights of neutrals, and thus abate the evils which war 
inflicts on those nations that are desirous of remaining in 
peace. (3) To agree on measures of utility to mankind 
in a state of peace. (4) To organize a Court of Nations. 
These are four great divisions of the labors of the pro- 
posed Congress of Nations." * 

Mr. Ladd's project, reasonable in all its parts, appealed 
to reason, and neither the favor of princes nor the force 
at their disposal was to be relied upon to secure its accep- 
tance. Peace societies were to create public opinion, and 
public opinion, which crowns and uncrowns kings, would 
institute both Congress and Court. "The best tribute 
to his clear and judicious mind is," to quote the words 
of Mr. Burritt, " that the main proposition as he devel- 
oped it has been pressed upon the consideration of the 
public mind of Christendom ever since his day, without 
amendment, addition or subtraction." f Mr. Burritt 
ascribed to himself the modest role of pressing the pro- 
ject "upon the consideration of the public mind of 
Christendom"; but the spirit of the master passed so 
completely into the disciple, and the plan of the one and 
the work of the other are so completely merged in the 
result, that the honor of the great achievement may not 
improperly be divided between them. 

The project for a Congress of Nations was naturally 
uppermost in the thoughts of Mr. Ladd and Mr. Burritt, 
for it was the means whereby certainty and precision were 
to be given to the laws of nations and their principles 
reduced to the form of a code, both for the guidance of 
the nations in their mutual intercourse and of the Court 
of Nations, to be created by the Congress, in the inter- 
pretation of the laws and their application to a concrete 
case submitted for determination. But the Congress, 
however important, was not the chief object of their 
solicitude. It was to subserve a temporary purpose, 
namely, the codification of the laws of nations ; the 
Court of Nations, on the contrary, the creature of its 
hands, was to be permanent, and in its permanency they 
foresaw its usefulness. A permanent tribunal was to be 
at hand to decide the controversy. It was not to be 
created as and when the controversy arose; it was to 
await the case, not to have the case wait for it ; and in 
its prompt and impartial determination of the controver- 
sies submitted Mr. Ladd and Mr. Burritt predicted that 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes, with- 
out a resort to force, would maintain peace, to such a 
degree indeed that war would be as a stranger and un- 
welcome visitant in a strange land. Disarmament, or at 
least the reduction of armament, would be a consequence, 
not a condition precedent ; and the peace of the world 
would be a peace founded upon justice and maintained 

* Essay, page 16. 

t Mr. Burritt in Hemenway's " Life of William Ladd," page 15. 
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by an enlightened and disciplined public conscience, 
voiced by a no less enlightened public opinion. 

From Mr. Burritt's numerous addresses on the Con- 
gress and Court of Nations, I select for analysis the one 
delivered before the congress at Paris in 1849, under the 
presidency of the illustrious Victor Hugo. 

In the opening sentence Mr. Burritt credits William 
Penn with the idea, and is careful, as was the American 
delegation at the second Hague Conference, to insist 
that the project is not American.* The essence of the 
plan is the convocation of a Congress of Nations, "for. 
the purpose of establishing a well-defined code of inter- 
national law, and a high court of adjudication to inter- 
pret and apply it in the settlement of all international 
disputes which cannot be satisfactorily arranged by 
negotiation." 

Mr. Burritt here pauses to remark that "a similar 
proposition emanated from this metropolis more than 
two centuries ago," a graceful reference to the Nouveau 
Cynee published by Emeric Cruce at Paris in 1623. 
" The great tribunal which he proposed was a perpetual 
court of equity composed of a representative from every 
recognized kingdom or government in the world. The 
only material difference," Mr. Burritt generously con- 
tinues, "between the original and the present form of 
the project is not a change, but an addition." 

After calling attention to the doubt and uncertainty 
of many of the rules of international law, and the need 
for certainty and precision, Mr. Burritt then 6ays : " The 
first work prescribed for a Congress of Nations would 
be to revise and reconstruct the present code of interna- 
tional law, as it has been called, and then to present it 
for ratification to the different national assemblies repre- 
sented in the Congress." Mr. Burritt believed that 
" each nation would send to the Congress its most pro- 
found statesmen, or juris-consults, so that all the legal 
wisdom and experience of the age would be brought to 
bear upon its deliberations." The composition of this 
assembly is, however difficult, a matter of detail, and 
Mr. Burritt proposes, by way of example, one delegate 
for every million of inhabitants. This would be a repre- 
sentative — the Hague Conference was a diplomatic 
assembly. But, however constituted, "their first great 
work would be merely to revise a system of principles, 
precedents and opinions, which had already acquired the 
name, and even part of the authority, of an international 
code." With the completion of the code " we would," 
he says, " have taken the first great step in organizing 
peace in the society of nations. We have established a 
basis upon which their intercourse may be regulated by 
clearly defined and solemnly recognized principles of 
justice and equity." 

This leads to the next step of equal importance, namely, 
the constitution of " a permanent international tribunal, 
which shall interpret and apply this code in the adjudi- 
cation of questions submitted to its decision." In com- 
posing this august tribunal, the American origin of the 
plan is patent, for each nation is to appoint two judges — 
a number suggested, as Mr. Burritt says, by the Senate 
of the United States, in which each State, large or small, 
is represented by two Senators. But here the similarity 
stops, for Mr. Burritt neither dreams of nor proposes a 
confederation, nor a United States of the world. " Neither 

* See Mr. Burritt's address before the Frankfort Congress (1850). 



the Congress nor the High Contracting Nations would 
pretend to exercise any jurisdiction over the internal 
affairs of a country, or exert any direct political influence 
upon its institutions. The great international tribunal 
which we propose would not be like the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to which not only the thirty little 
republics, but every inhabitant of the Union, may appeal 
for its decision in any case that cannot be settled by 
inferior authorities. The different nations would still 
retain all the prerogatives of their mutual independence. 
Even if differences arose between them, they would en- 
deavor to settle them as before, by negotiation. But if 
that medium failed to effect an honorable and satisfactory 
adjustment, they could then refer the matter in dispute 
to the arbitration of this High Court, which, in concert 
with each other, they had constituted for that purpose." 
Mr. Burritt here makes a wise and prophetic observation. 
" The existence of such a last court of appeal would 
inevitably facilitate the arrangement of these questions 
by negotiation, which is now often embarrassed and 
thwarted by its dangerous proximity to an appeal to arms." 

In this orderly and reasonable proceeding Mr. Burritt 
sees a substitute for war and the decrease of armament 
held in readiness for an appeal to the sword. But to 
quote the exact language of Mr. Burritt on this important 
point: "Whenever a difficulty arose between two coun- 
tries, the last resort, after negotiation had failed, would 
not suggest to the mind of either party the terrible trial 
of the battlefield, but the calm, impartial and peaceful ad- 
judication of the High Tribunal of the Peoples. And 
when once the idea of war has been displaced in the 
minds of nations by the idea of a quiet administration of 
justice and equity, preparations for war, and all the poli- 
cies which it requires and creates, will gradually disappear 
from international society. The different nations would 
soon accustom themselves to refer their cases to this High 
Court of Appeal with as much confidence as the different 
States of the American Union now submit their contro- 
versies to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. On the list cf cases brought before that 
Court may be found sometimes one entitled ' New York 
v. Virginia,' or 'Pennsylvania v. Ohio'; and, however 
heavily the verdict may bear upon one of the parties, 
scarcely a murmur is heard against it. In like manner 
we might see reported among other decisions of this 
international tribunal the case of ' France v. England,' 
Denmark v. Prussia,' or ' Mexico v. the United States.' " 

The Congress of Nations was to provide the law which 
the Court was to interpret and apply, but Mr. Burritt saw 
that the Court might be empty and without business 
unless nations pledged themselves to submit to its deter- 
mination controversies as they arose. Hence he was an 
outspoken partisan of treaties of arbitration. 

Such in brief is the plan for which Mr. Burritt labored 
unceasingly, both in Europe and America. What is the 
result of his labors and of the public opinion which he 
created in no small measure? 

An International Peace Conference has twice met at 
The Hague and has seriously begun the codification and 
amendment of the law of nations. The great task is 
being well but gradually done ; not, as Mr. Burritt hoped, 
at a session, but piecemeal and in many sessions. Na- 
tions move more slowly and deliberately than individuals, 
but they move, — a fact due to the persistent effort of 
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such enlightened souls as Elihu Burritt. A truly perma- 
nent court, although only for the consideration of prize 
cases, has been created, and a project for a permanent 
Court of Arbitral Justice has been adopted by the second 
Hague Peace Conference in 1907 and recommended to 
the nations for establishment through diplomatic channel?. 
This latter project was presented by the American dele- 
gation to the second Conference and the court is in the 
process of composition, with every prospect of success, — 
a fact due to the enlightened initiative of our Secretary 
of State, Mr. P. C. Knox, who enters into the goodly 
fellowship of the Penns, the St. Pierres, the Rousseaus, 
the Benthams, the Kants, the Ladds and the Burritts. 

The hundred years which have passed since the birth 
of Mr. Burritt have brought the nations into close and 
intimate contact; a federation exists well nigh in fact, if 
not in name ; the good of all is seen to be better than 
the advantage of the many, not to speak of the few, and 
the prosperity of the one is seen to depend upon the 
prosperity of all ; the interdependence of nations is slowly 
but surely winning upon the independence and isolation 
of nations; an international diplomatic legislature ad 
referendum has entered into being; the foundations of 
an international judiciary have been laid, and the instru- 
mentalities for the organization and the maintenance of 
peace have been created. To have coSperated in the 
great movement would have been an honor for any man ; 
to have been at once a pioneer and leader in advancing 
the cause of international justice and peace is a secure 
title to grateful remembrance. The lowly son of New 
Britain has entered into the company of the immortals. 



War Not Inevitable. 

BY HON. JOHN W. FOSTER, EX- SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Address before the Annual Meeting of the American Peace 

Society and the New England Peace Congress, 

Hartford, Conn., May 11, 1910. 

I have been asked to speak on the topic, " War Not 
Inevitable," and to illustrate it from the history of our 
own country. 

At the very threshold of the consideration of such a 
subject the question presents itself : Is it reasonable to 
expect peace among the nations of the earth, and is it 
practicable to maintain such peace ? I fear that the pre- 
vailing answer to these questions would be in the nega- 
tive. Among even the most enlightened and Christian 
nations is there not a predominant sentiment that war is 
not only inevitable, but that sometimes it is necessary ? 

The substitute for or preventive of war, arbitration, 
is held to be merely a method of adjusting minor inter- 
national differences, and it is contended that political 
questions involving national policy, honor or territory, 
should not be relegated to a tribunal however exalted, 
but that in the extreme resort they must be determined 
by the arbitrament of war. 

Besides, there are many who claim that war is not an 
unmixed evil ; that it stimulates patriotism ; that it makes 
men more virile ; that it reduces redundant population ; 
that it is a healthy stimulus among nations ; that decay 
and disintegration are the fate of nations which do not 
maintain a state of preparedness for war. 

Writers of the history of nations, the chroniclers of 
wars, and most statesmen are inclined to take one or 



more of the foregoing pessimistic views of the relations 
of states to each other. An Englishman, one of the most 
intelligent writers on questions of the Far East, the recent 
storm centre of war, in a late work on " The Coming 
Struggle in Eastern Asia," uses this language: "The 
sterilization begotten of a long peace is as much the 
nemesis of a nation as the vainglory of a Napoleon who 
threw himself to the other extreme. Moderation in war 
and moderation in peace is the line along which the suc- 
cessful nation must necessarily progress. It is impossible 
to conceive of a world presided over by international 
lawgivers, such as is the strange ideal of some. To suc- 
ceed in realizing such dreams it would first be necessary 
to emasculate mankind. War is necessary to mankind. 
All history shows it to be inevitable." 

A Senator of the United States, one of the most 
prominent and influential members of that high legis- 
lative body, was recently approached with a view to 
securing his cooperation in a movement for the establish- 
ment of a permanent international tribunal of arbitral 
justice, such as was proposed at the last Hague Peace 
Conference. The report to me of the gentleman who 
conferred with the Senator is as follows : " The Senator 
pooh-poohed the idea of a permanent, judicial and bind- 
ing court of arbitration. He said the war expenditures 
were trivial (except pensions, which cannot be touched), 
and that the United States would never agree to refer 
questions involving the honor or territory of this country 
to any court of arbitration ; that the people would never 
tolerate such a suggestion for a moment." 

Do this British author and this American statesman 
represent any considerable body of public sentiment 
among our Anglo-American peoples ? If so, the friends 
of international peace have a serious task before them in 
converting the English-speaking world to a policy of 
peace and goodwill among the nations. Our history 
shows that war is popular with the masses of our people. 
The conduct of our legislators and public men in times 
of controversy with foreign governments has been largely 
controlled by their knowledge that the great body of the 
people would approve heartily a call to arms. Hence 
the important work before us is to seek to create a strong 
public sentiment hostile to war. It is apparent that at 
present it does not exist in our country. 

Let us examine the assertions that war is inevitable 
and sometimes necessary. We have been accustomed to 
look upon the contests of past ages as inspired by the 
spirit of conquest or entered upon under trivial pretexts 
and without reason, to satisfy the whims of autocratic or 
ambitious rulers; but that since the nations of Europe 
and America have assumed the form of constitutional 
and representative governments they have not appealed 
to arms except for alleged grave reasons of state in- 
volving the honor and high interests of the countries 
concerned. The United States, since it attained its in- 
dependence, has been in three foreign wars. These 
were entered upon under the constitutional requirement 
of an express vote of Congress. It may throw some 
light upon the subject we are discussing if we inquire 
how far these three wars were inevitable or necessary. 

I premise by saying that the Revolutionary War was 
a revolt from the mother country, and therefore does not 
fall within the category of foreign wars ; and yet, if the 
controversy which occasioned it had arisen in the last 



